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in high rank," receiving, as such officers do, thousands of dollars a 
year, are continued in office with the usual compensation while entirely dis- 
qualified by their own vices for the discharge of its duties. Are any other 
than military servants of the government treated with such indulgence ? Is 
a Representative or a Senator, a re ember of the Cabinet, or even of the 
Supreme Court, retained in office with all its emoluments, after his vices, or 
any thing else, have made him actually cease from performing its duties i 
What show of reason for such parliality to men of the sword ? 



GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 

Probable results of the present War. — The roots of this terrible 
Upas tree strike deeply into every ramification of our social and political 
system. It stays the wheels of progress ; and, with every step in the path of 
improvement retarded, we lose the impetus that would have won for us 
yet higher attainments. It diverts the energies of the nation from those 
channels which enlightened Christian philanthropy was pointing out and 
oocupying, and leaves the ignorant, the wretched, and the oppressed, to 
grovel on in their charnel-houses of want and woe, whilst battle is being 
done with an enemy infinitely less dangerous and despotic than that which 
holds high court among the grim haunts of poverty in every capital in 
Europe. When the last shot shall have been fired, and the last carcass 
shall have bleached on plain and steppe, and a sullen peace adjusted by 
jealous diplomatists, then shall the nations find that, in the great legacy of 
new hatreds and heart-burnings which the war shall leave, Governments 
will derive additional pleas for maintaining [indefinitely those stupendous 
armaments, and those burdens of taxation, which stifle the rising hopes of 
liberty, and grind the faces of the poor. 

Effect of Severity in War. — There are some who attempt to justify 
extreme severity in war, on the plea that it is the likeliest way to bring it to 
a speedy termination. The more swift and summary the destruction, it 
is said, the more likely will be the nations to sue for peace. All history, 
however, belies this axiom. Turn to any war — to that, for instance, of the 
Turks and Greeks in 1823-7. That was savage and sanguinary enough in 
all conscience. If the unmitigated atrocities of war have a tendency to 
hasten peace, this law must certainly have taken effect between these two 
combatants. But so far was it otherwise, that the strife only became more 
desperate and deadly after each fresh act of butchery ; nor is there room 
to doubt that they would have fought on, until one of the parties had been 
utterly exterminated, if the great Powers, stimulated by the cry of horror 
that began to rise throughout the civilized world, had not interfered peremp- 
torily to impose upon them conditions of peace. For, those who argue thus 
forget to take into accouut the frightful exasperation of all the malignant 
passions provoked by acts of wanton and needless cruelty, which lead men 
to lose all sense, both of interest and danger, in a ferocious hunger for 
revenge. 

" By stripping war of its horrors," says the Edinburgh Review, " it is 
supposed that we foster a warlike spirit, and invest the horrible business of 
slaughter with an attractive and deceiving character. If, indeed, we could 
hope to put an end to all war by making it terrible, then we might admit 
the justice of this argument ; but we do not believe that we should conduce 
to the attainment of this happy state of universal peace by creating and 
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increasing ferocious habits among opposing nations. Cruelty begets cruelty; 
one attrocity begets another by way of reprisal ; and national animosity is 
kept alive and heightened by a desire to gratify personal hatred and 
revenge." 

Commercial Bearings of War. — The least serious of the many terri- 
ble evils that arise from war, is the grevious injury that it inflicts on the 
commercial prosperity and progress of those nations which are its victims. 
All readers of English history must be familiar with the misery and distress 
which the French War entailed on the great mass of the mercantile and 
laboring classes of this country. Lord Brougham, speaking in 1812, thus 
pictures the ruin which that war had effected in one important branch of t he 
commerce of this country — the cotton trade : — " Capital is locked up — men 
with great nominal wealth are living without income — trading, or seeming 
to trade, without profits — numberless workmen are dismissed — those who 
remain employed, are earning only half or quarter wages — parish rates are 
increasing — charitable supplies are failing from the reduced means of the 
higher classes, and the hourly augmented claims on their bounty." 

Effect of the present War on Business in England. — There are 
doubtless other current causes besides this war, which have helped to produce 
the existing depression of trade ; but the war must have greatly aggravated 
these difficulties, while upon some branches of trade, it alone has caused a de- 
pressing influence. In proof of this, a writer in England gives some pertinent 
facts.from his own observations or inquiries. One gentleman, engaged at 
Macclesfield in the silk business, said that, though he had had no bad debts, he 
had lost more money since the war begun, than he had made in the three 
years of prosperity preceding it. In June, 1853, a Manchester spinner had 
sold the value of $10,000, while in June, 1854, he sold only $3,500, reducing 
hit net profits for that single month $1,350. Similar facts are stated respect- 
ing other branches of business, some of which have been entirely suspended, 
and others reduced full one half. 

Interruption of the Trade with Russia. — One of the most disas- 
trous effects of this war is the complete suspension of the regular trade with 
Russia, export as well as import. The most important articles imported from 
Russia into Great Britain, are grain, tallow, linseed, bristles, hemp, flax, &c. 
Some of these articles are now conveyed by land to a Prussian port, and the 
cost thereby is considerably increased, which the consumers have ultimately 
to pay ; so that the English people have not only to bear increased taxation, 
and the suspension or entire loss of trade, but also to pay a higher price for 
articles of first necessity. As for the corn trade, which is the most impor- 
tant branch of commerce in the Black Sea, the war has completely paralysed 
its activity. The Czar, in order to strike a blow at the Allied Powers, and 
to prevent the latter from deriving cheap supplies of food from the Black 
Sea, prohibited the exportation of corn from the Black Sea till next 
August, notwithstanding large stocks being held in the different ports 
of the Black Sea. This prohibition has been a source of great embar- 
rassment, and of several large failures of parties who had accumulated large 
quantities of corn, which could not be exported. It is probable that the pro- 
hibition to export will not be renewed in August, and consequently corn 
might be exported, even during the war, in neutral vessels ; but then, if, as 
has been announced, Odessa and the Azof ports are to be blockaded, the 
difficulty will be continued indefinitely ; and it is to be remembered, that 
the corn now blocked up in those quarters, either belong to English _ or 
French subjects, or are parcels sold on delivery, and on account of which 
heavy advances were made. 
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A Clerical Inconsistency. — " If a tiger or a serpent," asks an English 
preacher in apology for the present war, " were to go into your house, what 
whould you do '? Why should a man, acting like a tigir or a serpent, be 
treated differently ?" Why ? Because he is a man, a rational and respon- 
sible being, with an immortal soul within him, bearing the impress of God's 
image, and reserved for a destiny hereafter unutterably solemn and momen- 
tous. Is it possible that a professed teacher of Christianity can attempt thus to 
persuade hi3 hearers, that there is no difference between a man and a brute, 
and that any one of them might kill a man with as little compunction as 
he would kill a tiger, or knock a serpent on the head ? 

We frequently see sermons and clerical speeches, relating to the war, in 
which the only considerations taken into the account are those connected 
with the physical sufferings and the loss of life involved, and the social and 
domestic bereavement, — and these, we are told, must be cheerfully submitted 
to for the sake of some vague, contingent, problematical good that may 
arise out of the war. But the future destinies of those who perish by 
myriads are never mentioned, never in the slightest degree glanced at. For 
aught we could infer from these effusions, when the sharp and horrible 
agony of the battle-field is over, all is over. Though treating of a subject 
which leads them — if ever subject led — by inevitable association to the 
dread precints of judgment and eternity, into which so many thousands of 
their fellow-men are prematurely hurled, as it were before their eyes, they 
speak as if there were no judgment and eternity, or to employ the words of 
Coleridge: — 

— " As if the wretch 
Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 
Passed off to heaven — translated and not killed, — 
As though he had no God to judge him." 

We certainly should like to have some explanation of this most perplexing 
anomaly. Ministers of the gospel are accustomed to say — it forms indeed 
the staple material of pulpit eloquence — that the death of a human being is 
an event of unutterable solemnity, because " after death is the judgment," — 
that one immortal soul outweighs worlds in value, — that the loss of one 
soul is a calamity so portentous and overwhelming as to defy all computa- 
tion. " Where," asks Kobert Hall, " shall we find the tears fit to be wept at 
such a spectacle ! Or, could we realize this calamity in all its extent, what 
token of commiseration and concern would be deemed equal to the occasion? 
Would it suffice for the sun to vail his light, and the moon her brightness ? 
to cover the ocean with mourning, and the heavens with sackcloth ? Or, 
were the whole fabric of nature to become animated and vocal, would it be 
possible for her to utter a groan too deep, or a cry too piercing, to express 
the magnitude and extent of such a calamity ?" 

We are quite aware that there are plenty of people who will brand all 
this as mere fanatical extravagance ; but we are not now speaking of or to 
such people. We are speaking of Christian ministers who have themselves 
a hundred times uttered the above sentiments with equal earnestness, if not 
with equal eloquence. And what we want to know is, are these to be re- 
garded as the utterance of a profound and solemn conviction, or the mere 
rhetorical garniture of professional declamation ? If the former, how, in the 
name of all consistency, are we to account for the incredible levity with 
which men holding such views talk of war, when according to their avowed 
principles, and with the knowledge they possess of the character of those 
principally composing armies and navies, they must believe that every 
battle that is fought sweeps thousands of immortal souls into perdition ? 

Let none of our readers attempt to escape the edge of these questions by 
having recourse to that most contemptible form of subterfuge — charging us 
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with speaking disrespectfully of the ministry. So far is it otherwise, that we 
press these inquiries for an exactly opposite reason, because we honor the 
ministry, and highly appreciate its influence, and most earnestly bewail and 
deprecate to see that influence arrayed against us, and in favor of the bru- 
tal barbarism of war. Nor do we mean to imply any doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of their faith on the solemn topics to which we have adverted. But 
we do feel that they allow themselves to be betrayed into strange occasional 
oblivion of these topics, when they teach men that the slaughter of a man 
need give us no more pause than that of a wild beast or venomous reptile, 
or when they say, as one of them recently said in Glasgow, " that as a 
professed Christian and as a minister of the gospel, he anticipated with hope 
all Europe's being enveloped in a raging flame of war !" 

Some Incidents op the War. — This war, though an effort has been 
made to render it as humane, and productive of as few evils as possible, still 
illustrates the essential malice and evil of the custom, and its utter incom- 
patibility with the spirit of the gospel. 

Effect on peaceful inhabitants. — The number of fugitive Finns increase* 
here every day. Whoever walks around our harbor,Jsees a vast number of 
ragged people lying about on the stones, whose nocturnal abode is the tents 
they have contrived out of tattered sails. One shriek of woe sounds through 
all Finland ! It will take many years before those wretched outcasts regain 
the point which they had hitherto by great assiduity attained. All their 
vessels of any size are in the hands of the English, and the smaller ones 
totally destroyed. All the stock of timber and pitch that they are wont to 
export to Denmark and even Germany in the spring, and which constitutes 
their chief source of livelihood, is reduced to ashes. Anything and every- 
thing that might possibly be useful to the Russians, has been destoyed. 

Destruction of Private Property. — We got elear of ice, says an officer, on 
the 30th of May, and went into a little place called Brahested, where we 
sent off sixteen boats armed ; we found a good town, an enormous ship- 
building and timber yard, eleven fine ships, besides boats, cutters, and small 
craft; extensive store-houses, where 10,000 barrels of pitch were stored, 
besides wheat and provisions. No one opposed our landing, and in a quarter 
of an hour it was one ocean of flame. We destroyed everything. Jt was 
an awful sight — store-houses, houses, all in one common ruin. The unfortu- 
nate inhabitants were like madmen ; it was a sad' sight to see the creatures. 
Many a fman rose jyesterday in good circumstances, and at night was a 
ruined man. At a mile off we were scorched in the boats. We left that 
night, and are now, at eleven, A, M., going to Uleaborg, to do the same 
work. 

3rd June. — We have destroyed Uleaborg ; the land is one smoking ruin — 
for miles all is a smouldering fire. 

Hoio a thirst for vengeance is created. — They got possession, and took some 
merchant shipping out of the port without much loss ; and, two days after, 
the Vulture went on shore, not far from the same place, to get some water. 
The men were all on shore, hard at work, and some of the steamer's paddle 
boats were sent to protect them ; but the Russians came down by hundreds, 
and murdered the poor fellows like dogs. The boat went in and fired at 
the trocps, when a Russian gun-boat that had been lying in a creek with six 
guns, came in sight ; the first time she fired at our poor fellows, they killed 
one lieutenant, two midshipman, and twelve men. Then they were forced 
to give in by being overpowered. They have lost altogether about 60 men 
killed, and a great many wounded. The fleet is raving mad to have 
revenge. The whole fleet want to be at it, and settle the dispute ; but our 
Admiral has something in the wind that makes him so quiet. 
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First sensations in killing a man. — It would be difficult to find in the 
whole range of fiction, a more affecting incident than is contained in the 
following extract from a letter written by a British seaman, now serving in 
the Baltic, to his wife, who resides in the neighborhood of Boston, in Lin- 
colnshire. The letter is dated " Hango Roads, May 22," and is published at 
length in the Boston Guardian. It was his first service as a soldier, having 
been sent on shore with a boat's crew of marines to silencs a fort, and take 
some guns : — 

"We dispered at a few hundred yards distance from the beach, to keep 
the coast clear whilst the boat's crew made prizes of the guns. The enemy 
had the advantage of the wood, and also knowing tne country well, and a 
troop of them showed in advance. We were ordered to fire. 1 took steady 
aim, and fired on my man at about sixty yards. He fell like a stone. At 

the same time a broadside from the went in amongst the trees, and the 

enemy disappeared, we could scarce tell how. I felt as though I must go up 
to him, to see whether he was dead or alive. He lay quite still, and I was 
more afraid of him lying so, than when he stood facing me a few minute* 
before. It's a strange feeling to come over you all at once that you have 
killed a man. He had unbuttoned his jacket, and was pressing his hand 
over the front of his chest where the wound was. He breathed hard, and 
the blood poured from the wound and also from his mouth every breath he 
took. His face was white as death, and his eyes looked so big and bright as 
he turned them and stared at me — I shall never forget it He was a fine 
young fellow, not more than five-and-twenty. I went down on my knees 
beside him, and my breast felt so full, as though my own heart would burst. 
He had a real English face, and did not look like an enemy. W r hat I felt I 
never can tell ; but, if my life would have saved his, I believe I should have 
given it. I laid his head on my knee, and he grasped hold of my hand, and 
tried to speak; but his voice was gone. I could not tell a word he said; 
and every time he tried to speak, the blood poured out so, I knew it would 
soon be over. I am not ashamed to say that I was worse than he ; for he 
never shed a tear, but I couldn't help it. His eyes were closing when a gun 

was fired from the to order us aboard, and that roused him. He 

pointed to the beach, where the boat was just pushing off with the guns, 
which we had taken, and where our marines were waiting to man the second 
boat ; and then he pointed to the wood, where the enemy were concealed 
— poor fellow, he little thought how I had shot him down ! I was wondering 
how I could leave him to die and no one near him, when he had something 
like a convulsion for a moment, and then his face rolled over, and without 
a sigh was gone. I trust the Almighty has received his soul. I laid his 
head gently down on the grass and left him. It seemed so strange when I 
looked at him for the last time — I somehow thought of everything I had 
heard about the Turks and Russians, and the rest of them — but all that 
seemed so far off, and the dead man so near !" 

Shakespeare's description or a soldier. 

•• If I begin the battery occe again, 
I will not leave the half-achieved Harfleur, 
Till in her ashes she lie buried. 
The gates of mercy shall be all shut up , 
And the fiesh'd soldier, rough and hard of heart, 
In liberty of bloody hand, shall range 
AiVith conscience wide as hell ; mowing like grass 
Your fresh fair virgins and your flowering infants. 
What is it then to me, if impious war, 
Arrayed in flames, like the prince of fiends, 
Do, with his smirch'd complexion, all fell feats, 
Enlink'd to waste and desolation i 
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"What is't to me, when you yourselves are cause, 
If your pure maideus fall into the hand 
Of hot and forcing violation ? 
What rein can hold licentious wickedness, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 
We may as bootless spend our vain command 
Upon the enraged soldiers in their spoil, 
As send precepts to the Leviathan 
To come ashore. Therefore, you men of Harfleur, 
Tike pity of your town, and of your people, 
Whiles yet my soldiers are in my command; 
Whiles yet the cool and temperate winds of grace 
O'erblow the filthy and contagious clouds 
Of deadly murder, spoil and villany. 
If not. why, in a moment, look to see 
The blind and bloody soldier, with foul hand, 
Defile the locks of your shrill-shrieking daughters ; 
Your fathers taken by the silver beards ; 
And their most reverend heads dashed to the walls ; 
Your naked infants spitted upon spikes, 
Whiles the mad mothers, with their howls confused, 
Do break the clouds, as did the wives of Jewry 
At Herod's bloody — hunting slaughtermen. [Henry V 

Why the Missionary Williams was killed. — Everybody has heard 
about this "Martyr of Erromanga," and ma\ have wondered at his death ; 
but the following explanation has lately been received in a letter to the Lon- 
don Missionary Society : — 

" When the ship, John Willinms was, a short time before, lying off Erro- 
manga, the very man who killed the missionary, Williams, came on board. 
On being asked why he killed the missionary he replied, " White man had 
been to the Island, and slain his brother and sister ; he feared this white man 
would do likewise, and so he killed hira." This man is now under Christian 
instruction." 

Not only at Erromanga, but at many other islands of the Pacific, En- 
glishmen and Americans have been guilty of great treachery, and of unpro- 
voked acts of violence and cruelty. These, of course, have excited a spirit 
of retaliation in the natives, who, when they have opportunity, inflict 
vengeance on the innocent as well as the guilty. In this they do no other- 
wise than those called civilized nations. Is it not just what the enlightened 
Christian English and French have done at Odessa, in the Baltic and 
elsewhere ? And is not all warfare conducted on the Same principle, or 
rather want of principle ? 

Effect of the Gospel there. — A large part of the island still remains hea- 
then ; and the chief and people of this district tried to engage the others in 
a war, soon after they became Christians. They assembled at the boundary 
where they had been accustomed to fight in former years, and sent them a 
challenge. One of the Christian chiefs, and one of the teachers, went out 
and met the warriors, and told them they were not afraid of them; but they 
were afraid of God, and desired his word, and would not fight. The heathen 
were disarmed by their admonitions and exhortations, returned quietly to 
their homes, and there has been no more war there. A beautiful realization 
of the text : — " When a man's ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him." Happy would it be for the world, if 
their European friends, who send the Bible to these people, received its 
doctrines in the same simple manner. 

Action of Ecclesiastical Bodies. — Synod of Genesee, N. Y. — This 
Synod, at their meeting, Aug. 22, adopted the following resolution " on the 
subject of International Peace," after a presentation of the subject by the 
Society's Agent, Kev. Henry Snyder: — 
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Resolved, That we have heard with interest the statements of Rev. Mr- 
Snyder, the Agent of the American Peace Society, with regard to the pro- 
gress of the cause of Peace both in this country and in Europe, and recom- 
mend this truly evangelical enterprise to the prayers and conlributions of 
the churches within our bounds, and that pastors and stated supplies preach 
on this subject to their congregations. 

This resolution is just in point ; and we earnestly hope that the ministers 
of the Gospel, to whom it is addressed, will promptly and efficiently carry it 
out. The chief aim of our Society, and of the Peace Cause through Chris- 
tendom, is to stimulate and aid the professed followers of the Prince of Peace 
in doing their duty on this momentous, but much neglected theme. The 
fraction of Christians publicly associated in this great work, can not do it al 
themselves, nor even a tithe of what needs to be done. The Church of 
Christ, her ministers and members, must do it as a part of their duty to God 
and the world. We will help them what we can, but must, after all, leave 
in their hands nearly the whole responsibility and labor. 

' Wisconsin Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Charch.. — Our 
Agent in the North-west, Rev. A. C. Hand, writes us, under date of Sept" 
7, " I attended this Conference at t Janesville, and made a presentation of 
the claims of the American Peace Society, and secured the passage of a 
resolution of approval and co-operation. It will be published in the Mi- 
nutes, and will, I think, materially facilitate our progress among that class 
of Christians." We shall publish the resolution when it reaches us. 

We would commend our Agent to the friends of Peace in the large and 
important field he has gone forth to occupy, and would bespeak for him their 
cheerful and zealous co-operation. He entered on his labors just before the 
cholera broke out in the cities and villages of the West to obstruct his 
movements ; but we are gratified with the reception given him in the places 
he has visited, and hope he may find everywhere an open door, and many 
ready not only to hear his appeals, but to make generous responses in pe- 
niary contributions and personal efforts for the cause. 

What do ye more than others ? — Dr. Williams, of Rotherham 
England, was one day conversing with the Rev. Andrew Fuller, and urging 
the strict principles of peace as he conceived them to be taught in the gos- 
pel, when the latter, as an expression ot his own views, exclaimed, " If ,a 
highwayman were to stop me on the road, I would shoot him dead on the 
spot." Any villain could do that ! " replied Dr. Williams. 
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